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for us impossible, since the ideal activity of thought carries it ever further 
away from the real. We cannot even know the self in its true nature ; 
we know it only in its states, in temporal successions, but not in its own 
inner, intelligible unity. For ontology the dualism which has been found 
would be unthinkable, but we give up ontology ; philosophy must be con- 
fined to the mind's own consciousness of its activities, and in these the 
ideal and the real stand steadfastly apart. 

If one were to record one's impressions of M. Brunschvicg's argument, the 
clearest of these would be, I think, that the dualism of which so much is 
said, is not clearly made out. One can see that there are the two classes of 
judgment, and that in this classification the author has worked out in full 
detail the opposition of perception and thought which he takes from Kant. 
But it is not obvious why these two sets of judgments should give us two 
separate realities, why the judgment which predicates the inner unity of 
its terms should not refer to the same reality which is also known in causal 
relations, — in short, why the worlds of perception and science cannot be 
one world. And, in pressing this difficulty, one would surely ask for a 
further definition of the phrase "to affirm existence," as well as a justifi- 
cation of the position that it is the copula which affirms existence. In this 
latter position, M. Brunschvicg avowedly departs from the theory of sub- 
stance which is held in common by Aristotle and Kant, and one can hardly 
see the validity of the change. It is upon this departure from the Aris- 
totelian position, upon the assertions that the copula affirms existence, and 
that the copula has two distinct forms, that the whole argument for dualism 
rests ; but if one were to deny the first of these assertions, the necessity of 
the conclusion would be lost. Alex Meiklejohn . 

Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By Max Muller. In two 
volumes. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. — pp. xxvi, 864. 

The three schools of mythology, viz., the Genealogical or Linguistic, 
the Analogical, and the Ethnological, now indicate a rapprochement. In 
these volumes Professor Muller, — who must, by grateful scholars, be 
regarded as clarum et venerabile nomen, — while contending for the 
primary importance of comparative philology, extends his hand in gener- 
ous recognition of his junior collaborators in the field of mythology. 
With pathos, he defends himself and the cause of Linguistic Comparative 
Mythology, and affirms that he is not patient of being regarded as standing 
alone (Athanasius contra munduni), so long as he can name an increas- 
ing number of allies among the brilliant philologists of England, Germany, 
and America. 

Max Muller is an illustrious protagonist in the science of mythology, 
and the debt owed by later scholars to this Nestor at Oxford is immense. 
To longer disparage the Linguistic method as applied to Aryan peoples, to 
forget that man's history begins with language as the most ancient phe- 
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nomenon of his life, to shift the centre of gravity in the study of mythology, 
as the Ethno-psychological school has shown a tendency to do, is to leave 
well-observed, fixed coast lines, and to push out with temerity upon an 
unknown sea. The knowledge of the languages, cults, and habits of the 
Nature-peoples is still very limited. The Psychological school is in reality 
an extension of the Analogical, and the latter is an extension of the Genea- 
logical Linguistic school. Why, asks the author of these volumes, should 
there be hostility between them? Certainly Professor Miiller manifests a 
generous appreciation of the results of research achieved by these schools, 
but he declines to be extinguished as a philologist, since some, at least, of 
his equations (Dyaush-pitar = Zevsirariyp = Jupiter) are universally ac- 
cepted. Until more is known of the languages, dialects, and opinions of 
the Nature-peoples, the author thinks it is unscientific to treat with levity 
the old landmarks of Vedic-Greek mythology. The reader of the many- 
treatises upon mythology cannot fail to discern a reaction of thought. 
The concessions made by many of the Psychological school, the courtesy 
towards the philological scholars which experience has taught them to 
adopt, help us to appreciate the value of the work accomplished by Pro- 
fessor Miiller and his coadjutors. The ' sweetness and light ' manifest in 
these chapters will disarm criticism and conciliate schools of comparative 
mythology, hitherto hostile. 

Time, as it passes, thus removes asperities, brings the workers in differ- 
ent fields into sympathetic understanding of each others' theories, shows 
that no one school of research possesses all the facts, and emphasizes the 
truth of the old maxim, fas est ab hoste doceri. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologic By Max Dessoir. 
Erster Halbband. Zweite, umgearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, C. Duncker, 
1897.— pp. 356. 

When the first volume of Dr. Dessoir's History appeared in 1894, its 
methods and conclusions met with some rather sharp criticism. The author 
has evidently taken this to heart and conscientiously set to work to improve 
upon his former text. His method of exposition remains the same, and 
will probably again receive its meed of disapproval ; but the structure of 
the book has been modified and its appreciations revised. In each case 
the changes are changes for the better. 

The first 131 pages of the old edition (see this Review, IV, 2, p. 227) 
have become 356 in the new. An added Introduction gives a brief survey 
of the course of psychological development down to the eighteenth century. 
More space is devoted to the first and last years of this century itself, and 
to the kulturgeschichtlicher Hintergrund of the psychological movement. 
And, lastly, much of what in the earlier edition formed part of later chap- 
ters has been included in this first half-volume. 



